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9 To moſt of the inhabitants of this great metro- 
| polis, the improvement of it's Port, it's Streets, and 
the various accommodations now become abſo- 
lutely neceſſary on account of it's increaſed Trade 
and Population, is a matter of motnent, as it re- 
peas their convenience or their intereſt : as a diſ- 
ay of public ſpirit, and of national taſte, there is 
hardly a perſon in the kingdom to whom it can 
be a matter of indifference, Accordingly it has, for 
ſome time paſt, with great propriety, been a topic 
of very general diſcuſſion; and many Plans have 
already been offered to the Legiſlature for the Im- 
provement of the Port of London. Moſt of theſe 
Plans, the Author of the following pages readily 
8 acknowledges, clearly evince the abilities of the 
W pcrſons who propoſed them: the peruſal of them 
has afforded him much information and pleaſure ; 
but he hopes he ſhall be pardoned if at the ſame 
time he declares, there is not, among them all, one 
which 1s not liable to material and great objections. 
Phat any thing which he can ſuggeſt may not be 
equally exceptionable, he is far from imagining. 
aving, however, (though prompted merely by 
Forioſity, a love of ſcience, and a fincere wiſh to pro- 
nec the proſperity of his country,) beſtowed ſome 
| ntion on the ſubject, he cannot but Feel that ic 
1s his duty to ſubmit, as be now does with much 
diſtidence, the reſult of his enquiries to the Public. 
A 2 - Whatever 


— 


gree to the encouragement of our Trade, the pro- 


and to the adoption of a Plan worthy of the in- 


. 


Whatever may be the merits or demerits of bis 
obſervations, of this only is he certain, that they 
have been dictated by no ſelfiſh nor unworthy mo- 
tives. Having neither the profeſſional {kill of an 
architect, an engineer, or a pilot to be jealous of, 
nor the intereſt of a lighterman, wharfinger, or 
merchant to promote, he relies on the candid 
conſideration of perſons of each of theſe deſcrip- 
tions; declaring with great ſincerity, that, earneſt, 
and even ardent, as he owns he is in every thing 
that relates to national improvement, he never 
ſhould bave_ preſumed thus to ſtep beyond his 
ſphere, had he not been encouraged by the juſt re- 
mark of one well acquainted with the world, that 
there are few undertakings which the abilities of . 
men far inferior to the i nal contrivers may not 1 b 
conſiderably improve. 3 
He will be abundantly gratified ſhould this hum- | 
ble Eſſay (which owes much of any little merit it 
may poſſeſs to a valuable Report of a Committee 
of the Houſe of Commons) contribute in any de- 


tection of the Revenue, the conveniency of Men 
of buſineſs, and the embelliſhment of the Ciiy; 


creaſing opulence, extended commerce, and pub- 
lic ſpirit of the Capital of the Britiſh Empire. Cy 


* Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in France. 250. 


| Lixcoln's-Ixx FinuDs, } 
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A PLAN, &c. 


2 To form a clear idea of the merits of any Plan 


1 4 
4 
Y * 


for the Improvement of the Port of London, it 
ſeems material to conſider 1. The Progreſs and 
Extent of its Commerce —2. The State of the 


Port—3. The Evils complained of and, 4. The 
Of each of the three firſt heads 


f 4 proper Remedy. ; 
45 ſuccinct account will be ſubmitted to the view of 
"IY the Reader. 


The Commerce of London is carried on by— 
Foreign Traders—Coafters—and River Craft. 

The Foreign Trade has increaſed in the follow- 
ing progreſſion ſince the commencement of the 
preſent century. 


s of | Ships entered inwards at the Port of London : 
not * Britiſh. Foreign. Toral. 
um- Vears. Ships. Tons. Ships] Tons. Ships. Tons. 
8 * „ 7 
* * 1702| 839, 80,40 496 76,995|11335|157,035 
ttee 1751/1498|:98,023|| 184] 36, 3467682234, 369 
y 4 1790254431, 8901610149, 2053418058 1, 09 3 
pro- 1791/2184[419,374||(236|149,053|3420|568,427 
Men 179202489045 1,1881 1860152, 243036703, 431 
l 1793.348047 8, 105119377, 19035455, 124 
75 7942219429, 7151444191, 130/3063520, 845 
e in- 79518416389, 317 991189, 1362832 578,453 
pub- 7 9%½007 436, 843169 87,142 417623, 985 
- 1 1797114260 30,392 1843226, 803 269.657, 248 


Ine accounts o 


0 the years 1796 and 1 
uſhed by the Inſpector General of the 


A 3 


7 R. from the Committee appointed to enquire into the beſt - 
ode of providing ſufficient accommodation for the increaſed 
rade and Shipping of the Port of London, 1996. App. G. 

797 were obligingly fur- 
Cuſtoms, * 


The 


1463. 
The increaſe of Exports and Imports will ap- 
pear from the following detail: 


Statement of Exports and Imports from and into 

| the Port of London, for every tenth year, from 4 

| the year 1700 to the year 1790 ; and for the 

years 1791, 17924 1793, 1794, 1795 „ 1796, 7 

1797“ 1 
| Years. Value of Imports. Value of Exports, 


1700 F. 4,875,538 13 11 5,387,787 4 4 
1710 2,894,737 7 4,022,370 12 2 
„ 1720 4.958.101 17 5,008,245 17 2 4 
1730 6,224,882 8 6,344,765 10 2 
1740 4.904, 248 11 4 
1750 6,540,564 4 
i760 7,063,395 13 
1770 8,889,868 © 
1780 6,794,021 © 
1790 12,275,546 14 
1791 12,016,229 5 
1792 12,071,674 8 
7 
8 1 
"y 
15 
o 


5.593734 3 
8,41 5, 218 


6 

5 

7 

I 

8 2 

6 10,726,709. © 1e 
9 9,267,709 o 10 
1 6,837,960 4 gf 
6 10,716,548 14 1 
2 12,944,197 8 10 
9 14,742,516 13 4} 
4 12,660,463 6 11% 
1 16,578,802 10 10 
5 16,520,848 9g 2! 9 
7 18,410,499 17 
4 17,910,674 13 ' i 


1793 12,224,745 
1794 14,863,238 
1795 15,384,777 
1796 14,719,466 
1797 12,488,174 


R. App. D. 


* The Imports in 1795, and the Imports and Exports 
1796 and 1797, were ſupplied by the Inſpector General. | 


4 Tha 


Years. 


1700 
1750 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
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The Coaſting Trade may be divided into 
Coaſters—and Colliers. 
The following Table exhibits the Number and 

Tonnage of Ships and Veſſels which entered 

the Port of London, coaſtwiſe, in the years 

1700, &c . 


Ships. 


57562 
6,396 
9,278 
9,398 
9,827 
9,641 
10, 286 
11,964 
11,176 


10,175 


Tonnage. 
278,100 
511,680 
927,800 
939,800 
982,700 
964,100 
1,028,600 

1, 196,400 
1,059,915 
1, 205, 650 


* 


Of the above, the number of Colliers uſing the 
Port of London appears from official returns to 
be 431. Their tonnage is 79, 680 tons, which is, 
on the average, 185 tons to each ſhip. As many, 
however, are ſtated to be of 300 tons and upwards, 


ſome of the remainder muſt be very ſmall. There 


are 3871 entries annually, as each Collier, on the 
average, makes nine voyages in the year; the 
aggregare tonnage, including repeated voyages, 
amounts to 717,120 tons *, The Coal-trade, there- 


R. App. H. The two laſt years from the Inſpector General. 


R. App. Qq. 


A4 


fore, 


—— oo—o——_—_—_— —— 
- 


© SY 
fore, exceeds the Foreign Trade both in number 
of ſhips and in tonnage *. 

Deducting Colliers, the remainder of the Coaſt- 
ing Trade may be eſtimated at about 7, 5300 fail : 
they are double in number, but not equal in ton- 
nage to the Foreign Trade“. | 

The importation of coals, on the average of ſeven 
years preceding 1732, was 474,717 chaldrons : 
it now amounts to about goo, ooo chaldrons an- 
nually, valued at LF. 1,800,000 *. The average 
monthly ſupply of coals, neceſſary for London, is 
66,000 chaldrons ; or 300 cargoes of 220 chal- 
drons each, which will ordinarily require 300 col- 

Hers +. 

The mere increaſe in the number of veſſels fre- 
quenting the Port, is not the only criterion to 
ſhew what accommodation they require. The 
increaſed dimenſions of the ſhipping, and their 
conſequent want of a greater draught of water, 
alſo require conſideration, 

The average tonnage of ſhips frequenting the 
Port of London has gradually increaſed during 
the preſent century : 


Tons. 
In 1702 the average tonnage of foreign ſhips was 90 to each. 


17 51 —— —ů — } 
1794 —— : — 194 —— 

1750 — —— of coaſters —— 80 — 

1795 — — 1 


5 


1 R. 202. R. 202. KR. 203. R. k. 164, 
5 Rv. vi. App. G. App. H. 1 oh 


(9) 
The following Statement exhibits the compara- 


tive Tonnage of the Shipping belonging to the Port 
of London in 1732 and 1792 *: 


"*Namber of Ships. 1732 1792 Decreaf. Increaſed, 


Of and under 200 tons — 1212 1109 103 — 
300 83 368 _ 285 
400 74 236 _ 162 
500 46 30 16 — 
600 — | 15 — 15 
229 115 7 * 7 
er 2 95 = 93 
1417 | 1860 119 562 
1417 n 
Increaſe 443 Increaſe 443 


— 

The aggregate number of Craft, (excluſive of 
ſhips' boats, wherries, and pleaſure- boats, ) in ac- 
tive ſervice in the Port of London, was ſtated hy a 
Return of the Admitalty- office, ia April 1796, to 
be as follows * : 


aw 


No. of Of what Amount of T h 
Veſſels. | Deſcription. | Tonnage. 1 
—_ —— coo a — 
2 596 wm es 3 85,103 33 
402 iguters 154454 39 
338 Punts 6,8 10 20 
57 Boats 1,332 24 
6 Sloops 161 27 
10 Cutters 711 71 
10 Hoys 585 58 
ä 110, 56 
3 R. 20g, 2 R. App. Ss. 


3 Of theſe, about 400 Craft are employed in the Deal, and 
the remainder in the Coal Trade. R. x. 


In 
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In inveſtigating the preſent circumflances of the 
Port of London, it is alſo neceſſary to conſider not 
only the ſtate of the Thames with reference to the 
paſſage and ſtations which it affords to the ſhip- 
ping, but likewiſe the legal quays, and the other 
accommodations which various parts of this great 
commercial city preſent for the * and de- 
livery of cargoes. 

The Port of London, as actually occupied by 
ſhipping, extends from London Bridge to Dept- 
ford. It is near four miles in length, and from 400 
to 500 yards in breadth. It may be divided into 

our parts; namely, the Upper, Middle, and Low- 
er Pool, and the ſpace between Limehouſe and 
Deptford. The Upper Pool extends from Lon- 
don Bridge to Union Hole, about 1600 yards; 
the Middle Pool from thence to Wapping New 
Stairs, 700 yards; the Lower Pool from thence 
to Horſe · ferry- tier, near Limehouſe, 1800 yards. 
The ſpace from thence to the King's Mooring 
Cbains at Deptford is about 2700 _ or one 
mile and an half. | 

The number of ſhips in the Pool (excluſive of 
coaſters) at mooring chains and at their own an- 
chors, afloat, frequently amounts to 775, viz. 


'S. 


In Upper Pool, ſmall veſſels and coaſters, - 329 
Middle Pool, middle. ſized ſhips, 126 


Lower Pool, large ſhips, - 320 
775 
At Limehouſe, large ſhips, - - 54 
At Deptford IM - - 50 
Total, 879* 


Mr. Nicholls, a pilot of the Trinity-Houſe, ſtates 
the tiers to be too cloſe ; and propoſes that only 
242 ſmall, 119 middling, and 184 large ſhips, 
(total 545,) ſhould be allowed to anchor in the 
Pool“. 

Including Coaſters, the whole number in the 
Port of London, uſually, varies from 1000 to 
1400%· Mr. Jeſſop the engineer found, from 
taking the average width of the River at high wa- 
ter, and the length from London Bridge to Poplar- 
Gut, that when there are 1400 ſhips in the River, 
which is the greateſt number, there are then about 
four ſhips and a quarter to an acre*; but as the 
ſurface of the River is much diminiſhed at low- 
water, the number which it can then conveniently 
accommodate muſt be conſiderably leſs. Mr. 
Browne, ſurveyor to the Cuſtoms, ſuppoſes that 
from 17 to 1800 veſſels from 50 to 400 tons could 


R. App. E. R. App. F. 3» R. 111. © N. 179. 


lie 


( 12 ) 


lie afloat above Limehouſe, provided hey 1 were 
rn moored “. 

All veſſels, of whatever burthen, would come 
up to the Pool, if there were room and depth of 
water . They are prevented only by the want of 
accommodation from diſcharging their cargoes on 


the quays. 


The ſurface of the Riveri is not only occupied by 
ſhipping: the ſpace taken up by the craft neceſſary 
to unload the ſhips, and in ſome inftances by their 
cargoes, 1s very conſiderable. Ninety colliers are 


often unlading at a time. They require each from 


twelve to ſixteen lighters. Taking the leaſt num- 
ber, the craft thus employed amount to 1080 *, Of 
424 timber and deal ſhips, (the uſual number which 
enter London in the courſe of the year,) 250 are 


laden with timbers, which, when diſcharged and 
afloat, cover a ſurface of water eleven or twelve 
times greater than what is taken up by the ſhip it- 
ſelf; and in this fituation often remain for admea- 


ſurement by the proper revenue officers from three 
to ſeven days, and, when meaſured, remain a further 
time for convenience of ſale by the merchant, who 
in general is deſirous of ſelling them while along- 
ſide the ſhip !. 

The land accommodation in the Port of London, 
for the reception and delivery of cargoes, conſiſts 
af legal quays and ſufferance wharfs. 


1 R. 33. K. 42. 3 R. 165. 4 R. 1932. 
| The 


” 
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The legal quays are ſituated on the north fide 
of the River, and extend (with ſome interruptions) 
from London Bridge to the weſtern extremity of 
the Tower Ditch. They are appropriated to the 
landing and examination of teas, ſugar, rum, cot- 
ton, linens, tobacco, wines, brandies, oils, filks, 
furs, and other high-duty commodities. All 
bounty and certificate goods (ſuch as linens, wines, 
brandies, rum, tobacco, &c.) and free goods, are 
likewiſe ſhipped from the legal quays for exporta- 
tion. The frontage of theſe quays is only 1464 
feet; of which, 3oo feet are appropriated to Coaſt- 
ers, and the remainder (1164 feet) to the Foreign 
Trade. It was probably with a view to the reve- 
nue that the legal quays were aſſigned and ap- 
pointed by the Crown, under an act paſſed in the 
firſt year of Elizabeth *, for the excluſive landing 
of goods ſubject to duty. Their fituation certainly 
1s excellent ; but their extent 1s very inſufficient 
for the increaſed commerce of the Port of Lon- 
don ?, Briſtol, whoſe trade is ſo inferior, is far 
better 


KR. 70. 1 Eliz. c. 11. 
That our anceſtors were convinced of the neceſſity of improv- 
ing the Port, even in the confined ſtate of our Trade in the mid- 
dle of the laſt century, is evident from the following account in 
Mr. Lyſons's Environs of London: During Cromwell's uſurp- 
* ation, a project was ſet on foot by Sir Nicholas Criſpe, of mak · 
ing a mole at Deptford for the harbour of 200 ſail or more to 
ride in ſeventeen or eighteen feet of water, without cable or 
anchor. 


( 34 } 


better provided with quays ; ſhe commands an ex- 
tent of 4000 feet (or four-fifths of a mile) on the 
banks of the Avon and Frome, for the landing and 


delivery of goods *. 
The legal quays have never been enlarged fince 


their eſtabliſhment in 1558. Sufferance wharfs, 
however, have from time to time been allotted for 
the accommodation of various branches of the Fo- 
reign Trade, but more particularly for the Coaſt- 
ing Trade; and in 1793, owing to the great preſs 
of bufineſs, created by the arrival of large fleets in 
war time, ſugars were allowed to be landed at ſut- 


* anchor. The demeſne lands of the manor (being about 200 
«« acres, lying now within the pariſh of St. Paul,) were purchaſed 
for that purpoſe, at the price of 6000l. and a confiderable ſum 
« of money was expended in erecting ſtore-houſes and ſetting 
« up a ſluice. After the Reftoration, Sir Nicholas Criſpe, join- 
< ing with the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Bath, and others 
« who were embarked with him in this undertaking, petitioned 
« King Charles II. to grant them the land ſo purchaſed in fee- 
< farm, It was ftated in the petition, that Sir Nicholas Criſpe 
had formed this project principally with a view of ingratiatirg 
« himſelf with the then ruling powers, that he might the better 
4 wateh a favourable opportunity of bringing about his Majeſ- 
« ty's reſtoration, Sir Charles Harbord, the King's ſurveyor, 
to whom the petition was referred, adviſed his Majeſty by no 
«© means to grant the land in fee- farm, but to offer a leaſe of 
4 thirty-one years, at a rent of 160l. per annum, with a fine of 
« 2009]. Theſe terms it is probable were not accepted, for it 


« does not appear that the projectors proceeded wy farther in 
& their defign.”* Vol. iv. p. 392. 


2 A Treatiſe on Wet Docks, 1794. 1. 


— 


ferance 
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* 


ferance wharfs*. Moſt of them, however, are at 
ſuch a diſtance from the ſeat of commerce, and 
the warehouſes on them for the moſt part fo ill 
ſuited for adventitious buſineſs *, that the evils ariſ- 
ing from the confined ſtate of the legal quays can 
never be wholly remedied by the creation of ad- 
ditional quays, unleſs ſuch new eſtabliſhments offer 
the two-fold advantage of convenience to the mer- 
chant and ſecurity to the revenue, 

The whole frontage of the ſufferance wharfs, on 
both ſides of the River, amounts to 3676 feet. Five 
of them, containing about 620 feet frontage, are 
ſituated on the north ſide of the River, between 
Hermitage Dock and the Tower. The remainder 
are on the ſouth ſide of the River“. 

The evils reſulting from the preſent ſtate of the 
Port are: | 1 

1. The want of room for uninterrupted navi- 
gation. At times the River is ſo filled up with ſhip- 
ping and craft, that a boat cannot paſs. Ships of- 
ten run foul of each other. They are often de- 
layed, for ſeveral days together, from moving up 
from Deptford ; and outward-bound veſſels have, 
from like cauſes, been ſtopped at Shadwell Dock. 
Opportunities of winds at all times, and of convoys 
in times of war, have been loſt from obſtructions 
in the Pool. 


2. The want of deep water for the acommo- 


R. 116. R. App. KK Kk. R. Plan of Suffer- 
ance Wharfs, 


dation 


6169 
dation of large ſhips. In the preſent ſtate of the 
River, ſhips of 300 tons cannot find ſufficient water 
above Union and Wapping Old Stairs *; ſhips of 
400 and 500 tons, which draw from ſixteen to 
eighteen feet water, cannot ſafely come above Dept- 
ford; large Eaſt-Indiamen, many of which draw 
twenty-two and rwenty-four feet water, are obliged 
to unload at Blackwall, which is fix miles by water 
from the Company's warehoufes. Owing to ſhal- 
low water, veſſels are frequently damaged or loſt, 
from ſettling on their anchors in an ebb tide. Such 
accidents often happen after hard gales of wind“. 
Another evil reſulting from the want of deep wa- 


ter, and the ſituation of the legal quays, is, that the 


large veſſels in Foreign Trade cannot unload di- 
rectly from the ſhip to the quay, but require that 
the cargo ſhould be paſſed to the quay by lighters. 
Lighterage and re- delivery neceſſarily occaſion an 
increaſe of charge in unloading and delivering a 
cargo. * 
It appears from evidence laid before the Houſe 
of Commons, that the conſervation of the depth of 
- the River has not been regularly attended to. Shoals 
are not only formed by veſſels that ground at low- 
water, but the offal and cleaning of dry docks con- 
tribute much to the choking up of the River. Af- 
ter hard ſhowers the common ſewers diſcharge into 
the Thames many thouſand tons of ſoil ?, of which 

1 R. 42. e. 

3 After a hard ſhower near twenty tons of ſoil were paſſed 


from one ſewer into a lighter that laid aground. R. 143. 
| | the 
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the ballaſt· lighters take up but a ſmall proportion: 
they reſort only to the ſhgals which furniſh ſand or 
gravel, and neglect mud-banks, which are fre- 
quently collected, and are no leſs prejudicial. to 
ſkipping *.. In adverting to the powerful effect 
of theſe and other cauſes, many intelligent perſons 
declare that the River has loſt four or five feet in 


depth. within the laſt ten or twelve years“. 


This fact is by no means inconſiſtent with the 
tendency which all rivers have to form a channel 
proportionally deep to the volume they have to 
diſcharge ; for it may be doubted whether the 
depth of. water at the tiers frequented by mer- 
chantmen ten or twelve years ago was the natural 
depth of the River, Ir appears to have been cre- 
ated by lighters who were employed in collecting 
ballaſt at che tiers, which Weſt Indiamen frequent- 
ed, during their abſence. The lighters now ge- 
nerally work below Deptford ®. Beſides this, the 
ſoil paſſed into the river from an enlarged metro- 
polis is n much increaſed of late years *. 


A Jarge 


2 R. 143. 2 R. 143. AIR. 143. 
| © I cannot omit the opportunity of obſerving, that a proper 
ſyſtem of paving the metropolis is connected with the conſerva- 
tion of the Thames. The filth in the ſtreets and the mud banks 
in the River principally originate in the immenſe quantities of 
ſand and gravel which it is thought neceſſary to lay on every 
new ſtreet. It may be ſaid, that gravel is neceffary to work -in 
and bind the ſtones together : this end, however, would be fully 
anſwered by embedding the one in mortar a is done xt Bath, 


ME: > B where 


( 
A large ſewer operates in a certain degree like a 
rivulet, in forming banks at it's conffux with the 
River. The ſhoals which have thus been created 

may (and probably do) produce all the incon- 
veniencies of a decreafed depth, though the ge- 
neral capacity of the channel may not have de- 


ereafed. 

3. The cireuitous navigation round the Iſle of 
Dogs. This paſfage is ſubject to ſhoals and ed- 
dies: changes of wind are required to faciſitate na- 
vigation in the different reaches: many ſhips are 
detained below Blackwall, in conſequence of this 
circuitous paſſage : ſeveral have been loft and da- 
maged in the paffage : ſcareely a week occurs in 
which ſome are not driven on ſhore. One ſhip- 
owner ſtates, that one of his ſhips, of zoo tons, was 
toſt in coming round from Blackwall to Lime- 
where the badneſs of the pavement is not owing to this fyſtem 
of paying, but to the ſoftneſs of the materials. There are two 
other evils, which, as long as they exiſt, will prevent good pave- 
ment in London—conical” wheels and uon Water pipes. For 
the i eFeQs of the former in ſcrewing up the ſtreets on which 
they revolve, I refer the reader to an ingenious Treatiſe by Mr. 
Cumming ; ; and with reſpect to the latter, the daily obſtructions 
in 6ur fireets are ſufficient proofs of the nuiſance of rotten aque- 
dyQs. The remedy is obvious—qylindrical wheels to carriaght 
of every deſcription, and cafi-iron water. -pipes. It would indeed 
be fingular F the metropolis. of Britain could not afford this con- 
veniency, when a ſmall French colony (the iſland of Martinique) 
bas procured iron pipes from Europe, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ſupplying the little town of Fort-Royal with x water. 
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houſe, and another of 400 tons ſo matgrially da- 
maged that it nearly amounted to a total Toſs *. 

4. An evil ſuſceptible of more immediate re- 
medy is the neglect of arrangement of veſſels ac- 
cording to their fize. Each ſhip takes the moor- 
ings ſhe prefers, without regard to a free paſſage 
far others, or to the depth of water which ſhe re- 
quires; fo that it frequently happens, from ſmall 
veſſels taking deeper water- than they want, that 
ſhips of greater tonnage are precluded from find- 
ing moorings, though there is water enough to ac- 
commodate them. The appointment of harbour- 
maſters would probably rectify this evil. 

5. The neceſſity of intermediate navigation in 
lighters, for the diſcharge of foreign ſhips, whoſe 
tonnage is great, and whoſe cargoes are valuable 
and ſubject to high duties, not only occaſions in- 


creaſed charges for the landing and delivery of 


goods, but produces more ſerious evils, which 
may be deſcribed under the general term of plun- 
derage. It is much facilitated by the preſent in- 
ſecyre ſtate of the quays, from whence the revenue 


is collected. 


The author of the excellent Treatiſe on the Po- 


lice of the Metropolis points out fix ſtages of dan- | 
ter Where goods are liable to be plundered . 


K 1145 2K. 89. 
I Treatifs an the Nas of the Metzapalit, dh edit. 68. 
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the bold of the veſſel, from the circunt- 
nce of the diſcharge taking ov! in the 
"Se. 
2. [a the ragt from the fer ha 
| lighters. 
3 - In landing from the lighters upon the wharfs. 
4. In lying expoſed upon the wharfs or quays, 
waiting for the revenue officers. 
5. In the tranſit from the wharls 4 to the ware- 
houſes. 
6. In the flowing away in the warchouſes: 


An all theſe ſtages numbers of delinquents are 
conſtantly upon the watch to avail themſelves of 
every opportunity of carrying off booty. Many 
ingenious contrivances, adopted by perfons em- 
| ployed in diſcharging ſhips, for ſecreting and con- 

veying away valuable and even bulky commodi- 

ties, are pointed out in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons. 

The cargoes of Weſt India ſhips are the chief 

objects of depredation. It is not unfrequent, while 

ſhips are lying in the River, for caſks of Madeira 
wine to be ſmuggled on ſhore, even at noon-day. 

On rum more particularly the extent of plunder 
ſometimes amounts to five and ſometĩmes to ſeven 
puncheons in 120 out of one ſhip in one voyage *. 
On an average, each ſhips ſuppoſed to be Fees | 
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of not leſs than ten hundred weight of futur a day 
during the period of her diſcharge ; and it is eſti- 
mated, that upon. the annual average importation 
of Weſt India produce, the merchants, ſhip-own- 
ers, and planters lofe - 150,0001.* and the reve- 
nue 50,0001. by pillage and plunder alone. 

The injury thus done to Trade appears to be 
moderately eſtimated at 500,000]. a year, or three- 
fourths per cent. on the total amount of property 
ſhipped and unſippedin the River Thames in the 
courſe of the year. This floating property is very 
fairly calculated by Mr. GY to amount to 
70 millions ?, viz - + 
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In the Report of n Committee of Weſt India Planters, &c- 
reſpecting wet docks, (1797,) the loſs on rum and ſugar alone, 
reſulting from frauds; _ abuſes, and. irregularitics, between the 
time of the ſhips reponting and the final delivery of thoſe articles 
gut of the warehouſe, ate eſtimated, on a moderate computation, 
to amount to no leſs than from 159,000]. to 200,000], per an- 
num, p. 22. At the laſt Surrey Aſſises, held at Kingfton : a few 
gays ago, of ſixty perſons who were tried, fix had been indiQted 
for eaing raw agar 09 the Surrey Ge of the Rive " 
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— Imported into Louden in nne year, F 
(coding Jan. 5. 3795). L. 29,796,476 27 4 
Britiſh merchan- 
dize exported L. 11,396,539 15 
Foreign merchan · i 0 
dire exported 0 24 6 


Value of goods in- — e, 5.8 
ported in upwards N | 
Sol. cn 4,900,000 © Q 
Value of goods ex- 
rted coaltways _ | 
; about 5000 vel 12 
ſels, at 1oool. each $6. et © © 


11,500,900 © 0 
Delis the mumerou fall inland cargoes v 222 ol * 
Wal ach art len n alctiarged i 
in che Thames and the river Lea, and 19 

ud the tackling, proviſions, and ftores 

dot ibove 14,300 vreſſths (including their 


repeated voyages), all of which may be r 
valued at Nee vu; {pts - 43000000 © © 


Total mordig Papst) Kiew es- 
tion and plunder = = L.10,811,932 5 6 


That this calculation is not over-ſtrained ap- 
pears from the evidence of the Inſpector General 
of the Cuſtoms, who ſtates, that an eſtimate was 
made of the value of foreign goods in the year 
16963 and that ſuch ancient eſtimate has invari- 
ably been adhered to down to the preſent time, in 


<4) 


all official ch from the departments M the 
ſpector General of the Cuſtoms. Ip the co 
however, of a century, prices mult have been = 
ſiderably enhanced; and Mr. Irving, calculating 
on the beſt information, ſtates the value of imporgs 
and re-exports of foreign articles, at actual and 
current prices, excluſive of the duty, to be double 
that reported in the official document., Thus the 
average of exports of foreign articles from the Port 
of London, for three years preceding the preſent 
war, appears from the official Report, framed ag- 
cording co the ancient eſtimate, to have been abouc 
Four millions, whereas che true and current value 
was at leaſt eight millions: and the exports of fo- 
ꝛeign articles for three years, from 2793 to 1795 
inclaſire, which annually amounted to about fix 
millions according to the ancient eſtimate, in re- 
ality averaged twelve millions ſterling“. 
plunderage is much facilitated by ſhips ground - 
ing at low water: when veſſels are in this fituation, 
it 1s not uncommon for men and boys, known hy 
the name of mad. larts, to prowl about. on the 
ſhore, in order to receive ſmall parcels of ſugar,» 
roftee, aud other articles of plunder, which are 
nen from the diſcharging e dhe the tide 
will permit“. | 
Boats, alſo, are conſtagcly hoxeriag about Fr 
charging ſhips, upon pretence of cartying paſſen- 
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gers and baggag ze; but the real object i is to receive 
ſuch e as can be plundered and conveyed to 
them by their affociates on board. River piracy, 
however, takes place principally in the night time; 
and it is ſtated, upon credible authority, that in- 
ſtances have occurred in which a daring gang have 
actually weighed ſhips* anchors, and carried both 
Them and their cables clear off.. It might be ex- 
pected; that, when goods were landed on the legal 
*quays} che vigilance of the ſervants of the merchant, 
and tlie activity of the revenue-officers, would ſe- 
ture chem from further depredation. Even here, 
however, improper perſons are contindally on the 
watch to pilfer whatever comes in their way; and 
Plunderage very frequently oecurs, though per- 
Saps not ſo frequently as in the tranſit of goods 
from the ſhip to the quay. It is a very ſerious 
grievance to the merchant, when the place allotted 
for the collection of duty is ſo confined and in- 
convenient; that his goods are inevitably ſubjected 
to plunderagtr. In this ſituation he not only loſes 
"Iris 6wn- property, but is precluded from recover- 
F ing that portion of the revenue which he has ad- 
vanced to government, | A fundamental principle 
of judicious taxation is violated, when an ill- con- 
trived mode of collecting a tax neceſſarily occa- 
fons 4 great 'deal- more to be taken out of the 
Poekets of the payer than it carries into the public 


A Treatiſe en the Police, c. 356 6. 14. 
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treaſury, and expoſes him to much unnd y 
trouble and vexation : for, (to uſe Adam Sinith's 
remark,) though © vexation is not, ſtriftly 'ſpeak- 
ing, expence, it is certainly equivalent to the ex- 
pence at which every man would be willing to re- 
deem himſelf from it.“ 
Another evil reſulting from the a of in- 
termediate navigation in lighters is the delay which 
muſt inevitably take place in unloading a veſſel. 
it bas, indeed, been ſtated to the Committee of 
de Houſe of Commons, that it takes the ſame 
3 time to deliver a cargo into lighters as on 2 quay ; 
vo, even admirring this fact, lighterage and re- 

c(aelivery mult be eſtimated as delay. Many per- 
ons of experience, however, aſſert, that, with 
every poſſible improvement and regulation in the 
River, ſhips could not unload with the ſame diſ- 
patch as in docks *. The Surveyor of the Cuſtoms 
calculates eight days to be neceſſary for tlie deli- 
very of a veſſel of 3 50 tons in the ſummer, and a 
fortnight in the winter. The like deliyery (he 
ſays) may be effected in docks in four days, in 
onmmer; and in fix, in winter; being preciſely 
af the- time required in the tides-way *. Even 
a times of peace, it takes a month, on an average, 
to unload Weſt India ſhips | in the River. 

ß. The legal quays, in their preſent confined 


z Wealth of Nations, 8vo, 5th edit. iii. 258. 20 R. 73. 
3 R,xxis, R. 40 5 R. 27. 
ſtate, 


bea 
ſtate, ate not unplauſibly objected to as a mono- 
poly * injurious to trade, and an increaſe of the 
port- charges. It is aſſerted, that wharfingers; hav- 
ing a joint right in quays and wharfs, will ſome- 
times not permit goods to be landed on their 
quays unleſs they are likewiſe warehowlſed * ; and 
that, with the expectation of quick fales, they 
ſometimes undertake, more than they can find ac- 
commodation for: the conſequence of which is, 
that goods run a great nique from lying in the | 
craft a conſiderable time before ou can be 
4 Janded ?. a 
The Committee of the Houſe of Maas, in | 
examining the various Plans fubmitted to them 
for the improvement of the Port of London, re- . 
mark, that their value and propriety is referable to Wl 
the following general conſiderations of mercant ile 
accommodation and public advantage : 
J To practicabilicy and to expence ; 7 
To the time neceſſary for completion, 3nd 1 
progreſſive utility until completed g 


4 x Many perſons conſidered them in this light as long ago 26 
1 vol. p. 22. This eminent Stateſman informs us, that it was in F 4 4 


the reign of Charles the Firſt. See Lord "Clarendon's Life, 
conſequence of his being actively employed in ſettling a diſpute 
concerning them that he firſt became known as a Lawyer, and 2 
obtained thoſe recommendations to Archbiſhop Laud, and other 
great men, which payed the way to his ſubſequent advance- 
2 R. xxi, 3 R. 121, 
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To the accommodation and arrangement af 
ſhips and trades at their moorings and ſta· 
tions; 

To the facilitating navigation into port and. 

_ outwards; 

Io the ſpeedy landing and delivery of car- 
ges; 

To the ſecurity of cargoes from 3 

and from ſmuggling ; 

To the expediting both imports and expors 

with ſafety to the revenue; 

To the obviating circumſtances of new 2 
gers to ſhipping from fire, ſtranding, or 

. . other accidents; 

| oN0 juſt regard in avoiding unnereſſury el 

paſs on local concerns, Or private intereſts *. 


Of the eight different Plans laid before the 
Wommittee, the Plan of the Corporation of the 
ty of London and the Merchants“ Plan appear 
_ have attracted the moſt attention. 
rue city Plan (as publiſhed in the Report of 
1} Committee of the Houſe of Commons) pro- 
es to excavate a dock of 102 acres in the iſth- 
s of the Ille of Dogs, capable, at four ſhips $0 
acre, of containing above 400 ſhips : the dock 
ded to fireich from the reach at Limehouſe 
tha near Perry's dock, and to have a commu- 
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their raſts. The Plan further propoſes, for the ac- 


and openings into the Thames: and alſo a canal 
leading from thence to Vauxhall, which will en- 1 
able the craft to work at times when the tide | 


dented quays in the preſent area, (extended by the 


| which, in compariſon with the preſent, will be 2 


( 48 ) 
Hiction at each termination with the River. It ig 


to be appropriated to unladen veſſels of all de- 0 
ſcriptions, ſhips for ſale, and to timber ſhips and 


commodation of Colliers, to create another dock of | 
102 acres” at Rotherhithe; with half-ride docks 4 1 


will not ſerve. For the further accommodation of | 
the Foreign Trade, the City Plan has in view the * 1 
extenſion of the frontage of the preſent legal quays Wi 
for lighters to lie along: ſide, by making five in- 3 1 


4 


acceſſion of Billingſgate,) capable each of receiv · 4 4 
ing 29 lighters, exclufive of 44 which may lie to 4 
be diſcharged at the front of the quays *; and 
embanking the whole .on an ayerage projection of 
97 feet, the greateſt projection into the River being M 
150 feet, and affording a ſpace of 9uBy-r00m, 


4 
9 


1 I 
, 1 


4150 feet in length, and 60 feet in depth, are ” 3 
the preſent ſpace, 1464 feet in length, and 50 feet Y 
in depth. It is alfo a part of this Plan to arch over 4 9 

the quays; - and to conſtru& ſpacious warehouſe: Y J 


>}. Thi mbyle aytwbet of lighters which nay beth 

modated will therefore be, | DO ea ud e 

Fa In the docks, N 5 
In front of quae 8 8 


2 Total, * 
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upon chem; and to open avenues from Thames- 
ſtreet to the adjoining parts of the City. 

According to the Merchants“ Plan“ it is pro- 
poſed to purchaſe 80 acres in Wapping, lying be- 
tween Nightingale-lane to the Eaſt, Ratcliffe- 
highway to the North, New Gravel-lane to the 
Weſt, and Wapping-ltreet to the South ; and 
there to excavate and form two docks of 3) acres, 
capable, at rin? ſhips to an acre, of containing 
350 ſhips ; and another dock, of about two acres, 
for the accommodation of lighters, with a channel 
from the main dock into the River at Hermitage- 
dock. Two entrances are intended for ſhipping, 
each capable of admitting about 30 ſhips at every 
flood tide: the one communicating directly with 
he Thames at Bell-dock ; the other by a canal, 
navigable for ſhips of 550 tons, ) running Eaſt- 
ward two miles and three-quarters, and communi - 
cating with the River at Blackwall, between Perry's 
dock and the River Lea, This canal is meant to 
be 170 feet wide at the ſurface, 0 feet at bottom, 


1 R. xxxiv. 


2 Another Plan has lately been bronght ee 
nittee of Merchants, for forming wet docks in the Iſſe of 
Dogs, capable of containing 200 loaded ſhips, for the accom- 
odation of the Weſt India Trade, with warehouſes adjoining 
ufficiently extenſive to hold 46,000 hogſheads of ſugar, 16,000 
duncheons of rum, 35,000 hogſheads of coffee, and all other 
Veſt India produce uſually put into watehouſes. The a eg 
is eſtimated at © c 


pF » 


and 


| ( 3 ) 
and both docks and canal are to bave 22 ſeet 
depth of water. The canal, excluſive of the docks, 
will, in its courſe, cover 40 acres of ground. The 


remainder of the area at Wapping is deſigned for | 
quays, wharfs, and warehouſes, and is to be ſur- 


rounded and ſecured by a high wall *, 1 
Both theſe Plans . to be N praQica- Wi 


2 R. XXZIi. 

2 Of the ſix other Plans mentioned in the Report, Mr. Wy. 
att's Plan recommends the formation of three docks at Black-. 
wall, with entrance baſons, &c. capable of receiving about 800 . 
Kips, and that the duties ſhould be aſcertained by the revenue 
officer at theſe docks. The Southwark Plan propoſes docks 
at Rotherhithe, communicating with the Thames near Green- 
nd Dock, and to the welt having an outlet by a canal open- 
ing into the Thames above London Bridge, nearly oppoſite to WM 
St. Paul's. Mr. Spence propoſes an arrangement and divifion Wl 
of trades and ſhipping into twelve ſeveral claſſes, and that each 
claſs ſhould have a ſeparate dock. Mr. Walker propoſes docks 
in Wapping, with entrances at Hermitage Dock and at Pelican 
Stairs, and a canal fimilar to that of the Merchants, but tak- 
ing lower ground, and entering the River to the fouthward of 
Perry's Dock. See Plate it. Mr. Ogle propoſes to widen the 
legal quays by a projection into the River of thirty feet; to en- 
large the avenues communicating with the quays 3 to deepen ll 
the River fix feet; to appoint harbour-maſters for ſuperintending 
and ſtationing ſhips according to their ſizes and trades; and to Wl 
form a ballaſt wharf oppoſite the King's Yard: at Deptford, Wl 
Mr. Revedy propoſes to form a new channel for the River, tak- 
ing it's courſe from Wapping to the old channel of the Thames, 
between Greenland Dock and Deptford ; and thence inclining Wn 
geatly to the nocthward till it falls into Woolwich Reach, leaving Wl 
two ſpacious docks to the northward, by thuttiog out. the Rat- Wil 
cliſſe and Blackwall bends of the River. has, J 
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ble; nor is there! a very conſiderable difference 
W between them in point of expence . For the ac- 
comtnodation and arrangement of ſhips at their 
moorings, the ſpace provided by the City Plan is 
far more conſiderable than that allotted by rhe 
Merchants: the former appears alſo to be the 
beſt calculated for facilitating the navigarion in and 


out; ſince the dock, which they propoſe to ex- 
cavate at the Ile of Dogs, would not only ſuper- 
ſede the neceſſity of the circuitous paſſage round 
the Iſle, but admit more ſhips than can be accom- 
modated in the Wapping docks :' the depth of 
water, however, in neither would permit very 
large ſhips to enter: the City docks at Rother- 
hithe would alſo, probably, much aſſiſt the navi- 


* eon; though, perhaps, their intended projec- 

con at the legal quays might be detrimental to the 
ock River *. In ſpeedy landing and dehvery from ſhips, 
lican the Merchants“ Plan, from the contiguity of their 
* docks to the metropolis, appears to have a decided 
* advantage: the City Plan does not provide ade. 
o en- quate ſecurity from plunderage and fmuggling ; 


the docks in the Iſſe of Dogs would, from theit 
Jiſtance, be not only inconventent both to the 
Merchant and the Revenue - officer, but the long 
ad expense lighterage which they would neceſ- 
. 18. The eſtimate of expence for the | 
City Plan is 8 1 1,109,352 
Merchants“ Plan — 9935732 
2 See dotted line in the River, in Plate 2d. | 
ſarily 
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farily require would be. equally injurious to the 
Revenue and to Property. With reference to plun- 
derage, there are ſtrong objections to the Mer- 
chants? Plan: there will be but little time, in win- 
ter, for ſhips to pals along their canal, unleſs they 
ſometimes paſs in the night; and articles, it is 
ſtated, may be eaſily conveyed on ſhore, whether 
* Hip are ſtationary or. moving, along the ca- 
; but ſmuggling may be carried on with great 
| . in the dark *. The enlargement of the 
legal quays, as propoſed by the City Plan, would 
certainly much expedite the imports and exports; | 
but it is probable that much delay would be cauſed WW 
by the remote fituation of. their docks at the Ifle 
of Dogs: there is, however, reaſon to think, that 
Exports and imports would be expedited with 
complete ſafety to the Revenue, in a dock con- 
tiguous to the ſeat of buſineſs, and ſuffciently 
capacious to accommodate the Foreign Trade. 
There is a great diverſity of opinion, whether 
ſhips would be ſafer from fire in Docks than in 
the River: ſome perſons of experience think, 
that veſſels expoſed to fire may be more readily 
ſhiſted in ſtill water than in the tides-way : others, 
however, aſſert, that the tide would aſſiſt in the 
removal of ſhips, which, in caſe of fire in the 
River, would be cut adrift . The relative danger, 
however, muſt depend on the crowded ſtate of the 


| 7 R. 36. 68. | R. xxviii. and xxix. 3 R. xxx, 
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- River; and if the tiers are cloſe or numerous, it 
n- is not eaſy to conceive how the ſhips could be ex- 
ey tricated, or to what diſtance the conflagration might 
is extend. In a flood - tide no benefit could be de- 
\cr rived from cutting a- drift any ſhip that was on 
age above Limehouſe: ſhe would carry devaſ- 
eat ation along with her into a crowded pool. Docks 
he admit of more precautionary meafures againſt fire 
old ban Rivers can poſſibly do. Mr. Rennie, the 
ts; ngineer, ſuggeſts, that a conſiderable expence 
ſed would be ſaved if the cranes for unloading ſhips 
ile ere worked by ſteam engines, which might occa- 
FTIR ſionally be applied for extinguiſhing fire“: floats 
hh ng engines might alſo be uſed in docks; and the 
_ precaution of ſcuttling ſhips on fire might per- 
atly aps be ſometimes adopted with ſucceſs. With 
= egard to general accidents, ſhips in docks appear 
Np o be expoled to lefs danger than when anchored 
\ in or moored in a tide-way, From drifts of ice, which 
ink, Wi requently do ſo much damage in the River ?, they 
Ally an experience no injury. Docks, indeed, freeze 
ow ooner than a river; but precautionary meaſures 
che ay be taken to keep them open in ordinary win- 
6 K ers, when the Thames is not frozen over. The 
__ avigation, however, of the Merchants“ Canal 
f the ould probably be much impeded by ice, even in 
ordinary froſts, when the River was not frozen 
Xxx. over!. It is (tated. as an additional objection to 
wer; a 
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| their Plan, that i it would much injure private pro- 
/ 


| | perty, particularly Shadwell Water-works, which 
| dl. | now receive a net income of 4000 l. a- year, part 
4 


* 


of which, if 1800 houſes were taken down to form 
the Wapping Docks, would neceſſarily ceaſe *, It 
is alſo ſaid, that, as the Docks would be out of the 
k City's juriſdiction, the City Carmen, who are pri- 
| vileged to work for hire within its limits, and : 
whoſe licences are transferable as ſecure property, ⁶ 

would be materially injured ; that an income of ll 
4001. a-year, derived by Chriſt's Hoſpital from 
licenſed carts, would be proportionably affected * ; 
that the Porters, who are under the government of 
i the City, and who have aluays found employment 
Ali on the legal quays, would ſuffer by the Export 
and Import buſineſs being removed out of the li- 
mits of the City * ; that half of the Watermen's 
Company (conſiſting of 12,000 men) would be de- 
prived of their means of ſubſiſtence, which ariſes 
from buſineſs among the ſhipping below Bridge, if 
the Foreign Trade were removed into docks *, 
The proprietors of the legal quays ſtate, that if 
only the Weſt India trade were taken into docks, 
the loſs that would reſult to them would amount 
ro two-thirds of the value of their property *, 
In all theſe object ions there is ſome weight; 
though it muſt be readily admitted that there 1 Is 
3 R. 26.63, R. 126 7 R. 125. „R. 259. 
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* | more in ſome than in others; The amount of 
h mam all, however, is conſiderable ; and ſufficient 
ct to make thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to forward the 
* improvement of the Port of London, to pauſe, 
It and well to weigh all the conſequences of either of 
de theſe Plans being either wholly adopted or re- 
29 N rey 

ad N | — 

7. ü Wich a view to provide a remedy for the evils 
of which are at preſent complained of, as well as to 
IM guard effectually againſt ſuch new ones as are too 
1 juſtly to be apprehended from any of the Plans 
of which have yet been ſubmitted to public conſi- 
ent deration, I beg leave, if it be not now too late, to 
ort offer one Plan more; which; I am willing to flat- 
li- tet myſelf, will, on inveſtigation, be found to 
n's poſſeſs the following important advantages. 

de- It will not violate any of the corporate rights 
ſes of the City of London; but, on the contrary, 
„if will much enlarge the ſphere of their authority, 
8 * and probably much extend every branch of buſi. 
t if neſs connected with commerce within the limits 
ks, of the city. 


It will enable the eget ſhips in the Foreign 

Trade to unload neat the ſeat of buſineſs, without 

the intervention of long and expenſive lighterage, 

and without ſubjecting them to the charge of towage 

along a Canal in order to reach the metropolis. 

It will quadruple the frontage of the preſent 
Ca. legal 


1 


legal quays in ſuch a manner as fully to accom- 
mo date the remainder both of the Foreign and 
Coaſting Trade, and to afford both the Merchant 
and the Revenue ample protection from plan- 
derage. | 

It will render the Pool fully nia to any 
probable extenſion of Commerce, by removing a 
part of the Foreign Frade, (particularly timber 
ſhips,) and almoſt the whole of the Coal-trade to 
a ſituation more contiguous to the Timber-yards 
and the Coal-wharfs than the Pool itſelf ; and this 
without the expence of digging a Dock, 

It will improve the avenues of the Metropolis : 
it will open a new communication with the Coun- 
ties of Hertford and Effex : it will facilitate the na- 
vigation of the River: it will leffen Port Charges: 
and if (notwithſtanding the preſent dark cloud 
which now dims our horizon) Britons, by their 

| own 
Some idea may be formed of the comparative ſtatCof Port 
Charges at London and Liverpool from the following ſtatement 
of charges on imports at thoſe ports: 
rr a hogſhead of ſugar weighing 16 ewt. 
Ware- 
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own united exertions and the bleſſing of Provi- 
derice, may ſtill preſerve (as we fondly hope they 
for ever will) their freedom, and continue to be 
the greateſt commercial people in the world; it 
will, in all human probability, not only add largely 
to individual and national wealth, but rapidly and 
materially increaſe the revenue. 

For the attainment of objects of ſuch vaſt im- 
portance, ſo much of the Plans laid before the 
Houſe of Commons as are not liable to the objec- 
tions which have juſt been ſtared, may be n 
and retained with great advantage. | 

The Committee notice the benefits Which may 
be expected from a Dock, in economy of port 
charges, in the ſecurity of goods, in their quick 
certain and full payment of duty, in the difpatch 
and delivery of cargo, and in the intermediate 


On a bag of Cotton Hoglhead of Coltee| Barrel of Aſhes 
weighing 3 cwt. |] weighing 7 cwt. weighing z ct. 
— —ůůä—— — ” 

' Wi - | WY | EN TIF TT "I 

| London 2 8 | 61% 1 163 
Liverpool o 84 2 0 o 8+ 
Difference 1 114 4 10 222 


When the buſineſs is done at ſufferance wharfs for want of 
room at the legal quays, the difference of charges is till more 
conſiderable, from extra fees paid to the revenue officers for 
Their attendance there, The charges at Briftol and other Out- 
Ports are as moderate as at Liverpool ; and the charges upon ex- 
ports of every deſcription are proportionably lower at all the Out- 
pn R, App, O. 
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ſafety from fire and other accidents*, I propoſe, 
therefore, that a Dock ſhould be excavated in 
Wapping * ; where it would . poſſeſs all thoſe ad- 
vantages which both the Merchants“ and Mr. Wal- 
ker's Plans juſtly aſcribe to this ſituation. In or- 
der, however, to ſecure the City's juriſdiction over 
Carmen employed in the Dock, it might be ad- 
viſeable to extend the North Weſt corner of 
it acroſs Eaſt Smithfield and through the To- 
bacco- warehouſes, and a range of old ruinous 
buildings, to the South Eaſt corner of the Mino- 
ries, which ſtreet is ſituated within the juriſdiction 
af the City. The Merchants' dock of 39 acres, 
with 350 ſhips, would be too crowded : the area 
in Wapping will admit 3 30 ſhips at fix ſhips per 
acre ?, and leave ſufficient. room for quays and 
warehouſes. At eight to an acre, 440 may be 
received into the two docks, leaving ſufficient 
room for ſhiſting: 100 may unload upon the 
quays at the ſame time, and the remainder- into 
lighters, if neceſſary !. : : 1 

I | - | t It 

z K. Axv. my 
2 See Plate iſt. 


3 In the Hull dock, which contains ten acres, 130 ſhips fox 
thirteen to the acre) have been lying at one time. Such a num- 
ber however was much too great. R. 22. In the Liverpool 
docks the proportion of ſhips per acre is greater than what [I 
propoſe. 

4 1 have adopted the form and extent of Jocks recommended 


gi 
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It will not be neceſſary to carry the whole of 
this plan into immediate execution. The North 
and South Dock will each contain 220 ſhips,” and 
may be uſed independently of each other. 

I next propoſe that the entrance from the River 
into this Dock ſhould be,' according to Mr, Wal- 
ker's Plan, above Perry's dock at Blackwall; be- 
cauſe (as that gentleman obſerves) the banks of 
the Canal, if it ran in the direction propoſed by 
the Merchants' Plan, would be much endangered 
from their vicinity to the mouth of the River Lea, 
or elſe the Canal muſt be brought ſo near to 
Mr. Perry's docks as to endanger them, The 
mouth of this entrance would likewiſe be liable to 
be choaked up by the looſe gravel and mud which 
is brought down by the River Lea. It is alſo in- 
convenient for anchorage, in caſe ſhips ſhould be 
diſappointed in getting into the Canal, as no ſhip 
that draws more than thirteen feet water can lie 
with ſafety at low water at that place: but the 
entrance propoſed by Mr. Walker is near the 
deepeſt water and beſt anchorage in the River *. 


by Mr. Walker, According to his Plan the area at Wapping, 
intended to be appropriated to docks, will be about go acres. 
Of this 55 acres will be occupied by the docks A and B (ſee 
Plate 1ſt). The remainder of the ground is deſigned for ware- 
houſes and ſpacious * and is meant to be ſurrounded by a 
high wall. 


* App. Bb. See the ſoundings at low-water, marked in 


Plate iſt. 
| c & 4 Thg 
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* Fhe objection to a Canal of ſtill water, which 
would frequently be frozen in winter, is unan{wer- 
able, This evil, I. apprehend, may be obviated 
by turning the water of the River Lea into the 
Canal. A river will thus be obtained which 
will flow regularly from Blackwall to Wapping; 
and if at any time it ſhould be thought expedient 
to convert it into a ſtill- water Canal for the benefit 
of ſhips paſſing from London, this may be done, 
with great eaſe, by means of the gates placed on 
the Canal and the River Lea. The projected cut 
will thus unite the two-fold advantages of a River 

and a Canal; and, provided an entrance ſuſſicient- 
ly deep can be obtained at Blackwall, there ſeems 

to be no reaſon why Eaſt India ſhips may not un- 
load their cargoes within a quarter of a mile of the 

- Company's warchouſes. If it were determined, in 
the firſt inſtance, to make the Canal and Wapping 

Docks deep enough for ſuch large ſhips, they 
would probably be repaired near: the City, and 
Perry's dock would be rendered of little ſervice: 
it might, therefore, in the firſt inſtance, be adviſe- 
able to purchaſe it, and to convert it Ingo an en- 
trance baſon for the Canal. 


1 Since writing this paſſage I have found that a very ancient 
precedent exiſts for diverting the courſe of the River Lea. Above 
nine hundred years ago King Alfred adopted this meaſure, 
though not with a view to commercial but to military pur- 
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2. Is: order to provide the Coal and Timber 
Trade with a commodious ſtation near the heart 
of the metropolis, 1 propoſe, that London-bridge 
ſnould be taken down, and rebuilt about 200 
yards above its preſent fituation. The good Citi- 
zens of London will (L am perſuaded) not deem 
me preſumptuous in recommending the demoli- 
tion of this venerable pile. With the higheſt re- 
ſpect for antiquity, (and no Member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, I truſt, has more,) I cannot 
but think that the accommodation of the trade of 
this great metropolis is of more importance than 
the preſervation of an ill conſtructed bridge: the 
only ad vantage derived from it is, a communica- 
tion by land between London and Southwark; 
againſt which may be ſtated the great expence 
which from its 10judicious conſtruction it annually 
requires in repairs — the injury which is done to 
the River by this artificial dam the accidents 
which, owing to the rapidity of the ſtream, cre- 
ated by the cor tracted ſpace between the piers, 
veſſels frequently experience the dangerous cata- 
racts reſulting from the ſame cauſe, which have 
occahoned the lofs of many (Mr. Pennant adds 
thouſand *) lives—and the total excluſion of ſhip- 
At one time the current through the great arch had ſo un- 
dermined the ſterlings, that above. one thouſand tons of ſtone 


were obliged to, be thrown in to prevent the immediate ruin of 
the bridge. R. App. Aaa. 


2 Pennant's London, 1ft edit. 296. 
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pit: from a (ſpacious —— r e 0 
veſſels of 200 tons burthen. 

In its preſent ſtate, be Dade e 
thas accommodation 'to- ſhipping which it did in 
ancient times : it was formerly furniſhed with a 
draw. bridge, which was not only of uſe in a mili- 
tary point of view, but ſerved like wiſe for the ad- 
miſſion. of ſhips into the upper part of the River. 
A ſimilar advantage may be obtained by: erecting 
a new bridge of caſt iron, with arches, ſufficiently 
lofey io admit ſhips of 200 tons busen What 
the ſpirit of an individual accompliſned at Sun- 
derland, may ſurely be effected by the commer- 
cial 1 and N of this * metto- 
polis 

Tbe ent. a new Wade will afford an op- 
portunity of forming a grand ſtreet in a direct line 
from the wideft part of the Borough to the Bank 
and Royal Exchange. The Borough near Lon- 
don · bridge and Fiſh- ſtreet-hill are, certainly, very 
mean entrances into a 8 city: the latter, more 


511 el 


* "A communication for dipping 8 the River above and 
Bw Blackfriars Bridge, if it ſhould be wanted, might be ob- 
tained by making a cut from the Albion Mills acroſs Black- 
friars' Road, and fo into the River juſt above the bridge. Such a 
cut need not be more than 200 yards in length; and the draw- 
bridge, which it would be neceſſary to lay acroſs Blackfriars, 
Road, might be ſo conſtructed as to afford all the ſolidity and 
ſecurity of a firm pavement. Ships ſhould: only be allowed to; 
pa's through the Canal in the night tides. * 
* particularly, 
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partiedlarly, from its narrowneſs and. ſteep aſcent, 
is highly incommodious. The ſtreet from the New 
Bridge will be perfectly level to the Exchange. 

The objections which may be made to the de- 
molition of London Bridge are: that the City 
water-works would be deſtroyed; that the upper 
navigation would be injured; and that the ex- 
pence of rebuilding the bridge would be great. 
Io the firſt objection I anſwer, that the City wa- 
ter · works may remain untouched; or they may be 
removed to the new bridge, and placed in the 
open iron piers; or, what appears to be a more 
eligible meaſure, a ſteam engine may be erected 
at the foot of Fiſh-ſtreet-bill for ſupplying London 
with water. | 

The poſſible danger which might reſult from 
permitting the River to reſume its ancient courſe, 
may be obviated by precautionary meaſures; the 
principal will be to employ lighters in removing 
the ſhoals and banks which London-bridge has 
created. The ballaſt thus procured from the River 
ſhould be depoſited on the North fide, in order to 
form a quay or terrace from Scotland-yard to 
Dorſet ſtreet, near Blackfriars-bridge. Such a ter- 
race will form a grander and more convenient 
communication between the South-weſt parts of 
Weſtminſter and the City, than can ever be effect- 
ed by enlarging the Strand. | 

I do not pretend to offer an eſtimate of the pro- 

| bable 
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dable coſt of conftrufting a new bridge. It may 
however be obſerved, that the expence of building 
Blackfriars; where the River is 1024 feet wide, did 
not much exceed 150;000l. * and that at che Old 
Swan Staifs (the propoſed ſituation for the New 
Bridge) the width of the River is only 800 feet; 
that ſome of the materials of the old bridge might 
be employed in forming the lower parts of the 
Piers of the riew one; and that the expefice would 
be partly, if not wholly, compenſated by a ſecure 
navigation for boats, by the acquiſition of 4 ſpa- 
ious dock (of at leaſt twenty Acres) in the heart of 
the city, by an extenſion of the legal quays; and by a 
commodious and magnificent entrance into London. 
Of the buildings which muſt neceſſarily be 
taken down, in order to form the new ſtreets, part 
belongs to the Crown ?, and part to public bodies, 
It is therefore to be hoped that a meaſure of great 
utility would not meet with a ſtrong e 
a private intereſts. 
3. I propoſe that the preſent legal quays, and 
the whole ene: of RY which it _ be ne- 


* =. LG 207: 


As however it is probable that great encroachments hare 
been made on this part of the River, I propoſe to enlarge it's 
width at this place to about 90⁰ feet, See Plate 2d. 


- I Namely the Poſt-office, through which the new ftreet from 
the Bridge to the Royal Exchange is intended to paſs, See 
Hate ad. Merchant Taylors” ſchool, in Suffolk Lane, belongs to 


2 very opulent company. 
| ceſſary 
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ceſſary to convert into warehouſes, be purchaſed 
by Government; and that new quays, extending 
from Tower-hill to Fiſh- ſtreet- hill, be conſtru&- 
ed in the manner pointed out in the Plan annexed 
to this work 
From this improvement (without the neceſſity of 
embanking to the extent propoſed by the City 
Plan, and which is condemned by the Trinity 
Houſe, as likely to prove injurious to the River) 
will be obtained two Floating Docks for the re- 
ception of (at leaſt) 125 lighters, beſides a frontage 
towards the River capable of accommodating 8s 
lighters more. The number of lighters therefore 
which may unload at the quays at the ſame time 
will be 206, or ſeventeen more than what can be 
accommodated by the City Plan. The whole 
actual frontage thus obtained will be about 4500, 
inſtead of 1464 feet, the extent of the preſent le- 
gal quays. Over the quays, on the margins of the 
docks,, may be erected capacious warehouſes, which 
will contain 16,000 ſquare yards on their Plan *; 
| whereas the warehouſes on the preſent legal quays 


See Plate 3d. 0 Ppp. 

3 Including the quays which may be obtained between the 
preſent and the new bridge, and about 3900 feet excluſive of 
thoſe quays. 500 feet of additional quay may be gained by mak- 
ing an inlet on the weſt fide of Tower- hill, as marked in Plate 3d. 

3 If neceſſary, about 4000 ſquare yards of warchouſe may be 
built on the quays adjoining Thames Street, and about 50 
ſquare yards on the quay adjoining Tower-hill, Sce Plate 2d. 


only 
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only cover 10, 190 ſquare yards. The warchowſes; 
as propoſed by the City _ would _—_ 
32,000. ſquare. yards *, 

1-likewiſe beg leave to recommend that the 
Cuſtom-Houſe ſhould be rebuilt in the centre 
between - Fiſh-ſtreer-bill and Tower-hill *. The 
ſituation will be highly centrical and commodious, 
both with reſpe& to the buſineſs tranſacted on the 
quays, and the communications with the interior 
parts of the city. 

In erecting the new warehouſes every poſſible 
preſervative againſt fire ſhould be adopted. They 
ſhould likewiſe be not only ſecure, but be builr (as 
all public buildings ſhould be) of ſtone, and con- 
ſtructed, like the Cuſtom- Houſe at Dublin, upon 


= Perhaps, if the propoſed Plan were carried into execution, 
- the proprietors of the Albion Mills might think it Aru to 
convert them into warehouſes. 


2 This is nearly the ſituation where the revenue was anciently 
colle&ed. Before the eſtabliſhment of the legal quays in łhe 
reign of Elizabeth, the principal place for receiving the duties 
was at Billingſgate. Pennant's London, 288. 

3 The reader will doubtleſs obſerve, that in the annexed Plan 
the propoſed warchouſes on the legal quays form four uncon- 
need ranges of building. This may probably be ſome preſer- 
vative againſt fire. Other expedients may be ſuggeſted by the 
profeſſed architect. It is however difficult to ſay how a building, 
filled with combuſtible materials, may, conſiſtently with the eaſy 
acceſs required for commercial purpoſes, be rendered completely 
fire proof. In the Plan of the City of London, the warchouſes 
on the quays form one connected building, 
| an 
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an elegant plan. The fronts of the New Cuſtom- 
houſe, . the entrances in Thames-ſtreet, and the 
ends of the warehouſes in Fiſh-ftreet-bill; will 
admit, of the pureſ kind: of architectural dece- 


ration 

Should it ever 3 thought proper to apply tbe 
Tower-ditch to the purpoſes of commerce, an eaſy 
communication may be made between the legal | 
quays and the propoſed dock in Wapping. . 

As Billingſgate will form a part of the new quays, 
a new fiſh-market mult be provided. There will 
be ample ſpace for it at the bottom of ' Fiſh-ſtreet- 
| hill, and on that part of London-bridge which it 
may be thought- proper to leave ſtanding : or it 
may occupy part of the new quay between the old 
and the propoſed bridge. 

In order to give acceſs to the multitude of c carts 
which muſt neceſſarily paſs to and from the legal 
quays, Thames-ſtreet and the neighbouring ſtreets 
muſt be widened. As Fiſh-ſtreet-hill, however, 


It is often remarked by foreigners, that our public buildings 
are mean and inſignificant, and that little attention is paid by us 
to architectural decoration. This complaint is not wholly un- 
founded, and is not (I conceive) undeſerving the attention of 
thoſe whole duty it is to direct the public taſte. It never can be 
a matter of indifference to a nation that aims at civilization and 
refinement,” whether her arſenals, palaces, temples, and other 
public edifices, are inelegant or ſplendid. When the expence is 
not diſproportionate to the end, it cannot be wrong to combine 


Ins with utility, 


will 
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will be no longer wanted as an avenue to the Bo- 
rough, it will partly anſwer this purpoſe ; and the 
magnificent project of the City * for enlarging the 
avenues into Thames-ſtreet need nor be wholly 
carried into execution. One of the advantages of 
my Plan will be, that St. Dunſtan's-hilt (no longer 
a hill) will preſent a ſpacious and level commu- 
nication between the Cuftom-houſe and Tower- 
ſtreer ; and to thoſe (I truſt there are many) to 
whom architectural beauty is not an object of in- 
difference, it may be remarked, that Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren's elegant ſpire will be ſeen to great 
advantage from the new Cuſtom-houſe Quay and 
the River. ay”. 

We muſt all regret that the Plans of-that great 
Architect for the embelliſhment of the City were 


not carried into execution. It is, however, obvi- 


ous, that they would have been chiefly confined to 
the Eaſtern end of the metropolis, as the great fire 
in 1666 did not extend beyond Fleet-ſtreet. 'Fhe 
increaſed ſize of Weſtminſter, and the great com- 
| mercial intercourſe which is daily carried on be- 
tween it and the City, require that many ſtreets in 
the Weſt end of the town ſhould: be rendered more 
commodious than they are at preſent. On this 
ſubje I beg leave to offer a few (and only a fe) 
hints, as a fupplemental (and I think not unneceſ- 


K. App. Ee. 
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fary) Felt ef a Plat for the improvement of the 
17 of London: Koga 

The tid gran ad avenuts Eoin the Welt end of 


he town ite—Oxford-road, St. Giles, Holborn, 
and 'Shiow-hilt—and, the Strand and Fleet · ſtreet. 
The firſt may be im proved at a moderate expence: 
the other, the Strand, cannot be rendered (i uffici- 
W cncly capacious without pulling down almoſt one 
5 Wide of it. Notwithſtanding the alterations carry- 
ng on near Temple- bar, a great part of the Strand 
vill Riff remain exceedingly narrow ; and with re- 
gard to the projected improvements at Snow- hill, 
beg leave to rematk, that widening it will not 
| 5 emedy half the inconveniences of that avenue. A 
cp ravine is 4 greater evil in the centre of a 
os ded city than a narrow ſtreet. I therefore 
ropoſe to unite Holborn- hill with Newgate-ſtreet 
means of a bridge. A plan of this nature has 
deen ſucceſsfully adopted in two great cities, Ge- 
zoa and Edinburgh. An iron bridge over Fleet- 
Parket would perhaps be preferable to any other. 
1 would occupy. the leaſt ſpace, and might be 
onſtructed without pulling down any, or mate- 
ally reducing the ſize of many, houſes. To form 


| be entrance, however, to this new ſtreet, or cauſe- 
Way, a ſew-houſes at the North-weſt corner of St. 
\ndrew's'Church-yard'muſt be taken down. | 
Communications are wanted between the North 
nd South parts of the metropolis, Two cammo- 
tous avenues may be obtained by removing the 
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| en a range of buildings, which may vie wich 


anne xed Plan * W 1 
„ 11 1 


A Aill larger might be obtained in many ſpots which are fil 


SY 
market fowm.! F Fleet-market. to * „South fide of 
Blackfriars * ; and by widening St. Mani e 
and continuing it through the Seven Dial, and 5 
St. Giles (here che bouſes. are old and ruingus,) 
in ; order to HO Oxford-ftreet with keg 

* Toflead of enlarging t the Strand, Lbave rl 
the ptacticability of conſtructing a” terrace from 
Middle Scotland-yard to \Bridge-ſtreet, Blackfriars, , 
This, I « conceive, may be effected without  deſtroy- 
ing twenty boules, and a ſtreet of 100 feet N be 


ers 


the magnificent quays at Paris, A 
Some other, not unimportant, improvements in A 
the City, of Weſtminſter are pointed out in the | 


Whatever Plan of extenſive accommodation may 
be determined on, it is to be hoped that the opi- 
nion of a Committee of Merchants, which: met in 
1593 to conſider this important ſubject, will be 
ſtrickly attended to; and that a principle of in- 
violate reſpect for property legally acquired, and 
of fair and adequate compenſation in all inſtances 
here ſöch „n may be invaded, * will be 


I The ſay 65 Wen * for a ſmall market 


nubuilt on between Blackfriars Bridge and the Tongs: 
* See Plate 4th. * : 
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of the, baſis on which the e Sen will pro- 
ie, ed!“ 4, 
nd With reſpedt to the — of * this, or 
3,) any other Plan into execution, it might be expe» 
en dient for Parliament to appoint Commiſſioners, 
me (of whom the Corporation of London ſhould form 
ed ' 2" onfiderable part,) with ſufficient powers for 
IM effecting the projected i improvements. 
5, Of the, probable expence, eſtimates may be 
597 readily formed; and, with regard to funds for de- 
be fraying it, the following ems will ſhew that am- 
10 ple reſources preſent themſelyes. | 
* Dock dues on all veſſels entering docks 
in Es. 6d. per ton on all veſſels which may 
the | be expected to enter annually, on 2000 
veſſels of Foreign Traders, averaging 200 LF. 

1 tons each, will produce 30, ooo 
ay As the remainder of the Foreign Trade 
pi- will receive accommodation in the River, 


they may be fairly charged with a duty 

of d. per ton. On'2000 veſſels this will 

probably produce about — 1, ooo 
The Coal Trade will be highly bene. 

fited by the improvements: Paying d. 

per chaldron, it will contribute annually 6,666 


Carried over — FL, 51,666 


1 Report of Committee of Welt India Planters, 42. 
| The 


the 
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643 
019 ':- 1 Broopht oer Liess 
The Coaſting Trade, for the ſame rea- " 299% 
"Tons; may de charged with x duty of Gd. 
| Pet ton: n ee tors; will” , n 
ef 1 7012 — 100006 s 
oy om nobno.? 10 6 -40J 2c | 


JS. 


2 Total nns duty." : Wy 61,666 


As the improvement vill be of great public it. | 
Fonünde, it is to be hoped that the Legiſlature 
An not think public money ill beſtowed in ſup- 
porting them. If, for inſtance, there is « probable 
expectation, by a' judicious improvement of the 
Port of London, not only of. protecting the Mer- 
chants' property from depredation, but of reducing 
the expence of collecting, and of increaſing. the 
produce of the revenue to the annual amount of 
52,000 l. a grant of 500, oo l. would (IL bumbly 
conceive). be. meaſure of the. e * 
the ſoundeſt financial economy. 11 

I will here conclude my remarks. 1 n 
eaſily baue conſirmed many of my propeſals by 
other arguments and obſervations; but, ſtudying 
plainneſs and bæevity, I think it more reſpectſul to 
the Public to leave what I have ſaid to their candid 
2 diſpaſſionate conſideration. However partial 


= — be. thought unreaſonable to/ fubje& River 
Craft, paſſing through the new bridge, to a moderate toll. Te 
tax will be more than compenſated by the Wr 2, new 
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f [ may be, as men in general are, 0 io Le onhii — 
nions, 1 really have no wiſh that my Plan, or au 
part of it, ſhould be preferred to others on any 
other ground than its being found entitled to ſych 
preference. I thought it beneath me to dwell 
largely on its merits z nor is elaborate writing ne- 
ceflary for diſplaying them, A very perfe& idea 
of the improvements I propoſe may be obtained 
from the annexed Plans; which, indeed, may be 
regarded as the principal] oſt o the Work. 
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5 Erratum —P. 21. Note 1. L. 5. for are read K 
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